MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
the certainty that the stereo-plotter will draw a detailed
and accurate map for us.
But none of this is as easy as it sounds. Let us go up
to East Greenland and follow one of the Danish mapping-
aeroplanes on a photographic tour.
It is the summer of 1933. In the dead calm of the
natural harbour at Ella Island, HSy lies moored at its
buoy. HSy is the seaplane which the navy has put at our
disposal; it is a Heinckel with a Jaguar-engine of 450
horse-power, and a cruising speed of over 100 miles an
hour. Up at the other base of the Three Year Expedition,
Eskimonaes, there is another similar machine which is
to be used in photographing the land in the north, while
we cover that in the south.
The aerial photographer's first duty is to keep an
eye on the weather. There must be clear air and no
mist lying in the fjords. One is sometimes compelled
to wait for days on end, and even though the weather
may look favourable from down on the coast, it is
quite possible that the machine may have to return
as soon as it gets high enough for us to get a view
of the country, and we see that after all there is mist
or fog.
But this morning it looks fine. The aerial photo-
grapher routs out his companions, who live in large
tents beside the machine. They must wrap up well
before they go up, for it is very cold at 13,000 feet. The
flying-suits are of thick lambskin, and, once inside, the
men look like big, clumsy polar-bears. We pull out to
the seaplane in a dinghy, and get in. In front sits the
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